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Conn.; in 1763 he was sent to England as the J
agent of the Susquehanna Land Company; 1
he was a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress
in 1765; and served as member of the Conti-
nental   Congress   during  the   Revolutionary
War.  He was raised to the bench of the su-
perior court in 1766, and was chief justice
from 1789 to 1793.

Dyer, Isadore (1865-1920), American
dermatologist, was born in Galveston, Texas;
founded the Louisiana Leper Home; was edi-
tor of The New Orleans Medical and Surgi-
cal Journal, and associate editor of The Am-
erican Journal of Tropical Diseases; pub-
lished The Art of Medicine (1913).

Dyer, Louis (1851-1908), American au-
thor and educator, was born in Chicago, 111.
He lectured on art at the principal educa-
tional institutions of the United States and
England. His publications include: The
Greek Question and Answer (1884); Plato's
Apology and Crito (1886); Oxford as It Is
(1902) ; Machiavelli and the Modern State
(1904).

Dyer, or Dyar, Mary (d. 1660), American
Quaker, was a victim of religious persecution
in Massachusetts under a statute sentencing
to death any Quaker returning to the colony
after being once expelled; she was publicly
hanged on Boston Common, June i, 1660.

Dyer, Sir William Turner Thistleton
(1843-1929), English botanist, born in West-
minster ; was professor of botany at the Roy-
al College of Science in Ireland, (1870). In
1875 he became assistant director of the Royal
Gardens at Kew, and later director. He is
joint author of The Flora of Middlesex
(1869); prepared the English edition of
Sachs' Text Book of Botany (1875); and
was editor of Flora Capensis and The Flora
of Tropical Africa.

Dyke, or Dike, an artificially construct-
ed embankment of earth, stone, brush, or
other material erected along river banks or
seashores: either (i) for the improvement of
channels for navigation by contracting them
over shoals, correcting excessive curvature, or
securing a more evenly distributed depth of
water than occurs naturally; or (2) for the
protection of the banks or shores against ero-
sion, and the prevention of Inundation. Dykes
for the improvement of river channels are of
two main types: longitudinal dykesf which
follow the general direction of the current,
and spur dykes, which are erected at inter-
vals of from 200 to 650 ft., and at angles of
from 75 to no degrees with the channel.

Dykes for the protection of river banks and

seashores may be similar in construction to
those for correcting river channels, or they
may consist of high embankments of earth.
Such dykes are found in most low-lying
countries, and are especially numerous in the
Netherlands. In 1574 the Prince of Orange
raised the siege of Leyden by breaking down
the dykes, flooding the country, and drown-
ing many of the besieging Spaniards; and in
1914 the Belgians adopted a similar plan to
arrest the advance of the Germans. See
DRAINAGE; MISSISSIPPI RIVER; RECLAMA-
TION. Consult Thomas and Watt's The Im-
provement of Rivers (vol. i., 1913).

Dykes, or Dikes, masses of igneous rock
that fill fissures in the earth's crust in more
or less vertical, wall-like sheets. They occur
as the result of volcanic action, and their

Dykes protruding from a Cliff.
method of origin may be seen in such active
volcanoes as Etna and Vesuvius. The power-
ful internal forces at work both during and
after active eruption produce numerous ra-
diating fissures in the volcanic mass, into
which the fluid lava forces its way, and there
consolidates. When the lava is very liquidj it
ascends freely into every crack; when it is
very viscous, the fissures may not be inject-
ed, but remain gaping till the cavity is slow-
ly filled up with debris by the crumbling and
breaking down of its walls, in which case the
resultant dyke consists not of crystalline, but
of fragrnental rock. See IGNEOUS ROCKS.
Dynamical Units,   See Units.
Dynamics, a branch of mechanics conven-
iently subdivided into the two great branches,
kinetics and statics, which treat respectively
of the motion and the equilibrium of material
systems. Since the discovery of the great
principle of the conservation of energy, physi-
cal science has become essentially dynamical;
and there are now recognized the important
branches of thermodynamics or the dynamics
of heat, and electrodynamics, including the
whole theory of electricity and magnetism.
Hydrodynamics is the branch of the subject